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Spring is Renewal Season 


If you have not already sent in your renewal membership in SELA 
for 1954, send it now on the form recently sent to you by Richard 
B. Harwell, Executive Secretary, SELA, Price Gilbert Library, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
The dues are merely a token of your interest in your profession and 
your organization. SELA has much to offer individuals. We hope 
you think you need us. We know SELA needs you, your interest, 
and your dues. 

The 1954 Conference will be held at the Atlanta Biltmore Septem- 
ber 29 - October 2. Plan to attend. Plan to participate. Plan to 
enjoy yourself and your colleagues. 


SELA DUES SCALE 
Personal Memberships 


$2.00 for member of ALA or a state library association 
$3.00 for those not members of ALA or a state library: association 
$10.00 for sustaining members 


$25.00 or more for contributing members 


Institutional Memberships 


$2.00 for libraries with total operating income of $10,000 or less 
$3.00 for libraries with income $11,000 - $30,000 

$4.00 for libraries with income $31,000 - $50,000 

$5.00 for libraries with income $51,00 - $70,000 

$6.00 for libraries with income $71,000 - $90,000 

$7.00 for libraries with income $91,000 and over 

Other organizations and agencies 
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Patterns of Education for 


Librarianship in the Southeast’ 


By Tommie Dora Barker, Director 


Division of Librarianship, Emory University 


Five years have passed since the 
first A.L.A. aceredited school in the 
Southeast projected a program in 
librarianship leading to the master’s 
degree at the end of a year of study 
beyond the baccalaureate rather than, 
as in the past, to a second bachelor’s 
degree. Within the intervening five 
years similar action has been taken 
by the other four A.L.A. accredited 
schools, while one additional school 
has been established and accredited 
under the new A.L.A. standards for 
accreditation adopted in 1951.? 


There are many uniformities and 
many variations in the structure and 
content of these new programs, as 
well as in the institutional policies 
and practices affecting their admini- 
stration. It is the purpose of the writ- 
er to identify some of the more sig- 
nificant of these similarities and dif- 
ferences. Chief attention will be given 
to the programs for the basic mas- 
ter’s degree of the type specified 
above. 

The schools with the dates of the 


1. This article is based on an analysis of 
the catalogs of the six library schools in the 
Southeast on the list of accredited library 
schools of the A.L.A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship, supplemented by correspondence 
with some of the individual schools. The writer 
realizes that inaccuracies may occur in inter- 
pretation of statements in catalogs. These six 
schools are located at the following institu- 
tions: Atlanta University, Emory University, 
Florida State University, University of Ken- 
tucky, University of North Carolina and George 
Peabody College for Teachers. They will be 
identified in the article by the short name in 
common usage. 

2. “Standard for accreditation; presented by 
the ALA Board of education for librarianship 
and adopted | the ALA Council.” A.L.A. Bulle- 
tin 46: 48-9, February, 1952. 
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projection of their new programs are: 
Emory (1948); Atlanta University 
(1949); Peabody (1949); Kentucky 
(1949 and 1953); North Carolina 
(1951); Florida, established (1947), 
accredited (1953). 


REQUIRED PRELIMINARY COURSES 


Four schools state explicitly the re- 
quirements of certain library courses 
as a prerequisite for the master’s pro- 
gram. Emory requires 15 quarter 
hours; Florida, 9 semester hours of 
the 12 semester hours of the core; 
Kentucky, 9 semester hours; and 
North Carolina, 30 quarter hours.* 
Emory and North Carolina accept 
equivalents for the courses offered in 
their own programs and also permit 
the requirements to be satisfied by 
examination in cases of extended and 
varied experience. Kentucky states 
that ‘‘comparable work taken else- 
where may reduce this requirement,’’ 
that is, 9 semester hours of prelimi- 
nary courses. Peabody states that 18 
quarter hours of the master of arts 
program ‘‘may be preliminary to en- 
trance if the equivalent’’ of those of- 
fered in the program of that institu- 
tion. If the student has not had these 
preliminary courses, he should expect 

3. North Carolina offers two masters’ de- 
grees, the master of science in library science 
“for work in any type library” and the master 
of school librarianship. The program for the 
master of science in library science is the one 
considered in this analysis. North Carolna 
has recently’ changed to the semester system 
but this analysis is made for the quarter sys- 


tem which was still in force at the time the 
latest catalog was issued. 
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to spend an additional quarter in 
residence. Atlanta University does 
not require preliminary courses but 
the period in residence may be short- 
ened if the student has had previous 
training.* Each case is considered on 
its merit and the decision on semester 
hours required for the degree is made 
by the faculty of the school. 

In all the schools these preliminary 
programs are heavily weighted with 
book courses including selection and 
use of books and other materials. At- 
lanta University requires 3 semester 
hours; Emory, 5 quarter hours; 
Florida a possible 6 semester hours; 
Kentucky, 3 semester hours; North 
Carolina, 20 quarter hours; Peabody, 
9 quarter hours. All have courses 
in administration of 3 semester hours 
or 5 quarter hours each with Florida, 
Kentucky and North Carolina offer- 
ing alternative selections. Four have 
courses in technical processes or 
cataloging and classification: Atlanta 
University, 3 semester hours; Emory, 
5 quarter hours; North Carolina, 6 
quarter hours; Peabody, 4 quarter 
hours. Four schools have orientation 
courses or introductory courses to the 
field of librarianship or principles of 
librarianship: Atlanta University, 
Florida and Kentucky, 3 semester 
hours each, and North Carolina, 2 
quarter hours. Florida and Kentucky 
also offer alternative selections. From 
the course descriptions it appears 
that at least part of the content of 
this group of courses is covered in 
the administration courses in some 
schools. 


OTHER ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


The admission requirements com- 
mon to al] the schools is a bachelor’s 


4. It is not possible to make a comparison 
of Atlanta University’s required courses with 
the required preliminary courses of the other 


five schools since Atlanta's program is ex- 
pressed as a total graduate program without 
specified preliminary courses. 
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degree from an approved college or 
university. Emphasis is placed on a 
broad general education. Additional 
qualifying statements vary from 
school to school; some are expressed 
as requirements and some as recom- 
mendations. A few of major import- 
ance may be indicated. Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Emory and North Carolina 
will not accept an undergraduate pro- 
gram too heavily weighted with vo- 
cational or professional courses with- 
out additional course work; Ken- 
tucky states that ‘‘undergraduate 
preparation should include academic 
rather than professional courses.”’ 
Atlanta University, Kentucky and 
North Carolina specify minimum 
scholastic averages in undergraduate 
programs for acceptance, although 
Kentucky allows the student not meet- 
ing the minimum average to demon- 
strate his competence by course work 
and the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. Peabody specifies a high schol- 
arship record in all previous academic 
work without indicating a specific 
minimum average. Emory states that 
selection is made on the basis of un- 
dergraduate programs and general 
qualifications for library work. 


ForEIGN LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS 


A reading knowledge of at least one 
foreign language is a uniform re- 
quirement for the master’s degree 
program which requires a thesis. Can- 
didates for the thesis degree are re- 
quired to take a language examina- 
tion at Atlanta University, Emory, 
Kentueky and North Carolina. At- 
lanta University specifies French or 
German, and Spanish by permission 
of the Graduate Council. Florida 
specifies ‘‘two college years of, or a 
reading knowledge in one foreign 
language.’’ The language require- 
ment ‘‘may be satisfied by evalua- 
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tion of credit or by examination.’ 
For the non-thesis basic master’s de- 
eree offered at Emory and Florida 
there is no foreign language require 
ment. Peabody, whose basic master’s 
degree is a non-thesis degree, requires 
‘one or more modern foreign lan- 
euages.’’ No examination is required 
unless language grades on the college 
transcript are below B.® Kentucky 
requires for the non-thesis degree 6 
semester hours with a minimum grade 
of C in one modern foreign language, 
but does not require an examination.” 


OTHER QUALITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


Five schools, Atlanta University, 
Emory, Florida, Kentucky and North 
Carolina, require satisfactory scores 
on the Graduate Record Examination 
or other qualifying test for admission 
to the graduate program or to can- 
didacy for master’s degrees. Peabody 
has no similar requirement. Atlanta 
University also requires the English 
Fundamentals Examination and 
Florida requires evidence that the 
student ‘‘has such adequate command 
of the English language as will enable 
him to organize subject matter and 
present it in  ereditable written 
form.”’ 


DEGREES AND DEGREE STRUCTURE 


The widest variations are evident 
in the structure of degree programs 
and requirements for the degree. 
(See Table 1). Atlanta University 
and Peabody offer one degree, the 
master of arts, as the basic graduate 
professional degree for the fifth year 
program. Atlanta University requires 
a thesis. Peabody does not require a 
thesis. Emory, Florida and Kentucky 
offer alternative masters’ degree pro- 
grams: one, which requires a thesis, 


5. Letter from Assistant Dean, November 
18, 1953. 

6. Letter from Director, November 10, 1953. 

7. Letter from Head, Library Science De- 


partment, November 11, 1953. 
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and the other, either an all-course 
degree, as at Emory and Kentucky, 
or one which requires a service study, 
either for credit or non-credit, as at 
Florida. North Carolina’s basie de- 
gree for ‘‘work in any type of li- 
brary’’ is the master of science in 
library science, which requires a 
thesis. 

All the schools, except Kentucky, 
specify a graduate core to be taken 
by all students. Atlanta University 
requires 18 semester hours in its to- 
tal graduate program, covering 6 
courses which ‘‘are general and basic 
to all types of library work.’’ It is 
not possible to make a comparison 
of Atlanta University’s requirements 
for these basic courses with the re- 
quirements of the other five schools 
since Atlanta’s program is expressed 
as a total graduate program without 
any specified preliminary courses. 
Any credit for previous work is de- 
cided on an individual basis. Exclu- 
sive of the required preliminary 
courses or their equivalents, the re- 
quired graduate courses or core for 
all degree students in the respective 
schools are: Emory, 6 courses repre- 
senting 22-23 quarter hours for the 
thesis degree and 20-21 quarter hours 
for the all-course degree; Florida, 7 
courses representing 21-22 semester 
hours for the thesis degree and 7 
courses representing 19-22 semester 
hours for the non-thesis degree; 
North Carolina, 3 courses represent- 
ing 15 quarter hours; Peabody, 5 
courses representing 20 quarter 
hours. 

The required graduate programs of 
the several schools, exclusive of pre- 
liminary courses, have a good deal 
in common in the specified areas of 
study. (See Table II). It is not pos- 
sible, however, on the basis of the 
course descriptions, to make any com- 
parison as to content of courses. Four 
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schools require courses in the area 
of materials and their use: Atlanta 
University, 3 semester hours; Emory, 
8 quarter hours; Florida, 5-6 semester 
hours; Peabody, 12 quarter hours. 
Four require a course in technical 
processes or cataloging and classifi- 
cation: Atlanta University, 3 semes- 
ter hours; Emory, 3 quarter hours; 
Florida, 3 semester hours; Peabody, 
4 quarter hours. Four require a 
course in administration: Atlanta 
University, 3 semester hours; Emory, 
a unit of 1 quarter hour; Florida, 3 
semester hours, selected from four 
possible areas of specialization ; North 
Carolina, 5 quarter hours. Four re- 
quire of all students a course in re- 
search irrespective of type of degree: 
Atlanta University, 3 semester hours; 
Emory, 3-5 quarter hours; Florida, 
1 semester hour; North Carolina, 5 
quarter hours. Florida allows 6 se- 
mester hours for the thesis in the 
program for the thesis degree, and 
4-6 semester hours for a service study 
in the non-thesis program; North 
Carolina allows 5 quarter hours for 
research. Kentucky requires 24 se- 
mester hours of course work for the 
thesis degree and 30 semester hours 
for the non-thesis degree. Some re- 
quirements or areas of study not com- 
mon to all schools are: Atlanta Uni- 
versity and Peabody have required 
courses covering the history of books 
and libraries, Atlanta University, 3 
semester hours, and Peabody, 4 quar- 
ter hours; Emory has a 1 quarter 
hour unit on the history of libraries; 
Emory also has a 1 quarter hour unit 
on the library and society, and a 1 
quarter hour unit on library trends; 
Emory has a 2-3 quarter hour course 
on the educational and advisory ser- 
vices of the library; Atlanta Univer- 
sity has a 3 semester hour course on 
communications; Florida has a 3 se- 
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mester hour course on audio-visual 
materials. 


CourRsEs IN OTHER DIVISIONS 


Courses in other divisions of the 
university are either required or per- 
mitted in all the schools. Atlanta Uni- 
versity specifies the curriculum for 
each of five areas of specialization. 
Electives in subject courses in other 
divisions are suggested for three of 
these areas: public library service, 
school library service, and work with 
children and young people in public 
libraries. The courses suggested are 
in the areas of sociology and educa- 
tion. Two courses in education are 
required in the program for school 
library service. Emory requires a 
minimum of 15 quarter hours in sub- 
ject courses. Florida specifies ‘‘elec- 
tives in Library Service and related 
subjects.’’ Kentucky specifies that 
students may take up to one third of 
their graduate work in courses in 
other departments if they have had 
previous training in library science. 
North Carolina specifies 3 courses 
or one quarter’s work in an academic 
field. Peabody requires 12 quarter 
hours in graduate related fields. 


ELECTIVES 


All the schools offer programs of 
electives in their own division from 
which students choose in accordance 
with their areas of specialization. An 
analysis of the credit hours allowed 
for free electives in library courses 
in the graduate programs reveals that 
they are much fewer than are the 
total credit hours of required courses. 
In the prescribed programs for the 
five areas of specialization offered by 
Atlanta University, credit hours al- 
lowed for free electives are as fol- 
lows: College libraries, 6 semester 
hours, all in library science; public 


library service (general), 3 semester 
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hours, in library science or sociology ; 
school library service, 3 semester 
hours, in library science or educa- 
tio; work with children and young 
people in public libraries, 9 semester 
hours, in library science or education ; 


. reference and cataloging, all prescrib- 


ed courses in library science only 
with no electives. Emory allows 7-8 
quarter hours of free electives in li- 
brary courses for the thesis degree 
and 9-10 quarter hours for the non- 
thesis degree. For the additional quar- 
ter required for the non-thesis degree, 
the student may choose electives in 
library or subject fields, or in both 
areas. Florida allows 8-9 semester 
hours of free electives in library sci- 
ence and related subjects for the 
thesis degree and 8-11 semester hours 
for the non-thesis degree. North Caro- 
lina allows 15 quarter hours (3 
courses) of free electives in library 
science courses. Peabody specifies 
three elective courses related to col- 
lege and university, public or school 
or special libraries. 


Time REQUIREMENTS FOR DEGREE 


In general, the time required to 
complete the programs for the mas- 
ter’s degree, exclusive of required 
preliminary courses, is one academic 
year or its equivalent. Emory re- 
quires four quarters for the all course 
degree. Atlanta University specifies 
three semesters for the over-all pro- 
gram but previous training may 
shorten the period in residence. 


FreELD WorK OR PRACTICE 


There is no uniformity among the 
six schools as regards field work, ob- 
servation visits or practice work. 
Where field work or visits are requir- 
ed it is not always possible to de- 
termine at what academic level such 
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work is taken. Atlanta University has 
supervised field work in local li- 
braries, a field work project extend- 
ing throughout the year and requir- 
ing about four hours a month, tours 
to libraries in the Atlanta area and 
a field trip to Washington in the 
spring quarter. Emory and North 
Carolina observation visits to local 
libraries in their respective areas and 
North Carolina has an extended field 
trip to eastern libraries in the spring. 
Florida has two formal courses en- 
titled ‘‘Observation and Practice.’’ 
One is a non-credit course that pro- 
vides observation and practice in the 
‘*Materials Center, Audio-Visual Ser- 
vice, and in other places,’’ and the 
other is a 3 semester hour credit 
course ‘‘offered in compliance with 
the Southern Association B_ pro- 
gram,’’ and requiring approximately 
120 clock hours. Kentucky has a 3 
semester hour credit course in ‘‘Li- 
brary Practice’’ for observation and 
supervised practice in a school library 
to fulfill a ‘‘requirement of the 
Southern Association for school li- 
brarians.’’ Peabody has a non-credit 
course in Field Work required of all 
candidates for degrees. It is planned 
to fit individual needs. Each student 
also has one week of full-time prac- 
tice in a library appropriate to the 
student’s specialization. 


WRITTEN COMPREHENSIVE AND ORAL 
EXAMINATIONS 


Written comprehensives and oral 
examinations are required for can- 
didates for all master’s degrees by 
Atlanta University, Emory, Florida, 
and North Carolina. An oral exami- 
nation only is required by Kentucky. 
Peabody requires neither written nor 
oral examinations for the basic mas- 
ter of arts degree. 





ss * eee 








CuRRICULUM OBJECTIVES AND AREA 
SPECIALIZATIONS 


Emory and Florida state explicitly 
the aims of their respective curricu- 
lums. Emory states: ‘‘The purpose 
of the curriculum is to prepare li- 
brarians for positions of leadership 
and scholarship. It also aims to give 
students an understanding of the 
place of the library in society and 
of the potential contribution of li- 
brary service as a part of education 
and as a force in society.’’ Florida 
gives its aims as follows: ‘‘The Mas- 
ter Librarian Program aims to pre- 
pare qualified college graduates for 
positions of library leadership; ad- 
ministrators and department super- 
visors of college, school, special, and 
community libraries; supervisors of 
instructional and audio-visual ma- 
terial libraries; teachers in library 
education; and research workers.’’ A 
general statement is made by Ken- 
tucky: ‘‘In general, the graduate 
courses are designed to train for the 
more responsible positions in libra- 
rianship.”’ 

Atlanta University defines five 
areas of specialization in librarian- 
ship : college, school, public (general), 
service for children and young 
people, and reference and cataloging. 
Emory specifies four areas: public, 
college and university, school, and 
chemistry. Peabody specifies four 
areas: college and university, public, 
school, and special libraries. 


OTHER PROGRAMS AND DEGREES 


In addition to programs for the 
basic master’s degree intended to pre- 
pare students for work in all types 
of libraries, which have been describ- 
ed above, other special programs or 
degrees are also offered. Emory of- 
fers to teachers as part of their un- 
dergraduate program those courses 
which will enable them to meet the 
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minimum 12 semester hours required 
of school librarians. Florida offers 
a Librarian Program to prepare stu- 
dents for public, college or special 
library work, planned as a four-year 
undergraduate program and leading 
to a bachelor’s degree. It offers a 
similar School Librarian Program. 
The former program consists of 30 
semester hours in library courses and 
the latter 40-42 semester hours. 
Florida also offers a Teacher-Libra- 
rian Program of 12-18 semester hours 
on the undergraduate level in associa- 
tion with the School of Education, 
and an Editorial Librarian Program 
on both the undergraduate and 
graduate levels in connection with the 
School of Journalism. Kentucky gives 
an undergraduate curriculum of a 
minimum of 18 semester hours as 
part of a bachelor’s degree program. 
This program is intended primarily 
for school librarians. In addition to 
the master’s program preparing stu- 
dents ‘‘for work in any type of 
library,’’ already described, North 
Carolina offers three other programs: 
a 28 quarter hour undergraduate 
program for ‘‘students interested in 
preparing for positions as teacher and 
librarians in the smaller public 
schools’’; a basic one year program 
for college graduates ‘‘preparing for 
beginning positions,’’ and leading to 
a second bachelor’s degree in library 
science; and a master’s program for 
public school librarians leading to 
the degree of master of school libra- 
rianship. North Carolina is the only 
school among the six considered here 
that continues to give the program 
leading to a second bachelor’s degree 
for the fifth year of work on the 
college level. Applicants for the pro- 
gram for the degree of master of 
school librarianship must have had 
27 quarter hours in an approved li- 
brary science program. The graduate 
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program requires three quarters in 
residence and consists of 25 quarter 
hours in library science, 10 quarter 
hours in education, and 10 quarter 
hours in the student’s academic min- 
or. A thesis is also required. 

Peabody offers three minors in li- 
brary science: a program not to ex- 
ceed 30 quarter hours, which may be 
taken as part of the student’s pro- 
gram leading to a bachelor’s degree 
in the college; a program of 16 quar- 
ter hours in addition to the prelimi- 
nary required courses of 18 quarter 
hours as a part of the student’s pro- 
gram for the degree of master of arts; 
and a program, in addition to the 
preliminary required 18 quarter 
hours in library science, as a part of 
the student’s program for the degree 
of doctor of philosophy. Peabody al- 
so offers the degree of master of sci- 
ence in library science for the sixth 
year of work on the college level. Spe- 
cial requirements for entrance are 
completion of a one year course in 
an accredited library school and at 
least one year of professional experi- 
ence. This program requires 30 quar- 
ter hours in library science, 12 quar- 
ter hours in graduate related fields, 
a thesis, and oral comprehensive 
examinations. 


THe Oup BACHELOR’s DEGREE IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE AND THE NEw 
Masters’ PRoGRAMS 


Three schools make explicit state- 
ments regarding credits allowed for 
the bachelor’s degree in library sci- 
ence which was formerly the recog- 
nized degree for the fifth year of 
work on the college level. Atlanta 
University will give credit for one 
semester’s work to the holders of this 
degree; North Carolina, 30 quarter 
hours; and Peabody offers a sixth 
year of work based on this degree 
which leads to a master of science 
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in library science. The catalog states 
that ‘‘this curriculum is designed pri- 
marily for the training of librarians 
in supervisory positions in library 
systems, and for administrative and 
specialized positions in college and 
university libraries.’’ 


CoNCLUSION 


The analysis of the programs for 
the basic masters’ degrees offered by 
these six schools suggests at least 
three points that deserve comment. 
The first point is that there appear 
to be more similarities than differ- 
ences in the preparation needed for 
all types of library work as shown 
by the larger number of credit hours 
of library course work that are re- 
quired for all students than the num- 
ber allowed for free electives. The 
second point is the emphasis on the 
knowledge and study of materials as 
regards their content, and their se- 
lection for building collections for 
various clienteles, and their use to 
fit individual human needs. The third 
point is the inclusion of courses in 
other disciplines of the university to 
provide both breadth and depth for 
the student’s subject background, 
and a broader context within which 
to consider the concept of librarian- 
ship. This broadening of the base of 
librarianship may be invoked for 
what it is worth as evidence of grow- 
ing professional maturity in line with 


Tyler’s statement that ‘‘as the pro- 


fession becomes more mature it rec- 
ognizes that the principles used in 
the profession must be viewed in an 
increasingly larger context. Thus, 
the science needed by the profession 
must be continually extended to more 
basic content rather than restricted 
only to the obvious applied science.’’® 


8. Tyler, Ralph W. “Educational problems 
in other professions.” In Chicago University 
Graduate library school. gr Conference. 
Education for librarianship. Chicago, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1946, p. 24. 
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Freedom and Books’ 


By Dan Lacy 


The topic of books and freedom has 
been very controversial in the past 
few months. It has been discussed in 
emotion-laden terms like ‘‘book- 
burner,’’ ‘‘Communist propaganda,’’ 
‘*censorship,’’ ‘‘filthy books’’ and in 
tones that make dispassionate thought 
difficult. I thought it might be use- 
ful this morning if we tried to dis- 
cuss it in as quiet and simple terms 
as we may. 

Our kind of government requires 
that all men be free to speak and to 
hear—to write and to read—as they 
choose. It requires this because it is 
dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal and share 
equally in the responsibility for pub- 
lic decisions: in other words to the 
proposition that each man makes up 
his own mind after a free debate 
among alternatives. If there is a limi- 
tation on the freedom of discussion, 
then the decision is no longer wholly 
in the hands of the people, but to that 
degree in the hands of those who have 
power to limit the debate. This is not 
a theoretical point. It is the first step 
of every dictatorship to prevent the 
publie advocacy of any course of ac- 
tion opposed by the dictator. When 
anyone seeks to deny the right to 
present any point of view, however 
heretical, he is in effect saying: ‘‘I 
know better than the people know. 
If they hear these arguments they 
might choose that course. I don’t want 
them to choose that; so I shall stop 
their hearing about it, for I don’t 





1. An address delivered to the Georgia State 
Library Association at St. Simons Island, Oc- 
tober 24, 1953. 
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trust their wisdom to decide.’’ To 
that degree he is seeking to deny the 
equality of other men, and to take 
into his own hands their power of 
decision. 

And if every man is to have his 
equal chance to participate in a free 
government, he has got to have not 
only a free chance to discuss but a 
free chance to learn and to inquire. 
Thomas Jefferson saw a century and 
half ago that the corollary of univer- 
sal suffrage is universal education. 
And today, when the farthest lands 
of Asia are more desperately import- 
ant to us than our nearest neighbors 
were a generation ago, when the com- 
plex doom of the atom hangs over 
us, and when every day, decisions of 
the most fateful importance must be 
made on the basis of unfamiliar facts 
and situations strange to us, a citizen 
without the means to go find out for 
himself is in the hands of those who 
want to use him and might as well 
be disfranchised altogether. 

But there is something more than 
all this, something more important 
about these freedoms than their po- 
litical indispensability, for it is also 
true that our way of life conceived 
in liberty, and freedom is an end as 
well as a means of our being. Even 
if it were not necessary to every de- 
cision of our government, indeed even 
if it were politically utterly futile, 
still the freedom to speak and be 
heard, the freedom to inquire and 
learn is part of the meaning of life 
itself. A man fearful to speak as he 
thinks, to ask his own questions, seek 
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his own answers and make up his own 
mind, is not a whole man. 

It was for these reasons that our 
forefathers wrote into the First 
Amendment to the Constitution that 
simple and magnificent phrase: ‘‘The 
Congress shall make no law abridging 
the freedom of the press’’ and later 
extended this prohibition to the State 
governments as well. We have to 
think of this as applying primarily 
to newspapers, but the authors of the 
amendment, in a day when news- 
papers hardly existed, were think- 
ing primarily of books and especially 
of pamphlets. They meant something 
quite specific: that no law could be 
passed requiring a man to get per- 
mission before printing and distribut- 
ing whatever he chose. 

This, of course, does not free a man 
from responsibility for what he has 
published. If it is libelous, he can 
be sued. If it is obscene, within the 
definition of statutes reasonably de- 
signed to protect the public morals 
under the police power of the state, 
he can be prosecuted. But he cannot 
be stopped by any prior restraint 
from publishing and distributing any- 
thing for which he is prepared to take 
the responsibility. The Constitution 
of Georgia put it even more clearly 
than the Federal Constitution: ‘‘No 
law shall be passed to curtail, or re- 
strain the liberty of speech, or of 
the press; any person may speak, 
write and publish his sentiments, on 
all subjects, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.”’ 

As I shall try to point out later, 
really effective freedom of reading 
and inquiry today requires much 
more than the mere absence of re- 
straint. But it is well to note that this 
Constitutional protection is so firm- 
lv embedded in the law and in the 
public mind that recent serious ef- 
forts to abridge the basie freedom to 
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publish and distribute books have 
occurred almost entirely in connec- 
tion with alledgedly obscene books, 
and then primarily in connection 
with their newsstand sale. 

Because this is so, it may be worth 
our while to examine this particular 
problem with some care. I think we 
may divide the sorts of materials 
against which charges of obscenity 
are frequently made into three broad 
classes. One is the outrightly porno- 
graphic: the filthy pictures, the leaf- 
lets peddled surreptitiously, the un- 
der-the-counter stuff. Though I am 
inclined to be skeptical of the charges 
of a great increase in this type of 
material, its publication and dissemi- 
nation is a clearly illegal industry 
of considerable size. The second is 
the obviously salacious: the ‘‘girly’’ 
magazines and the magazine-format 
novelettes, which endeavor to stay 
within the law by confining the un- 
dress of their models to what may be 
seen on the stage or on the beach and 
by avoiding four-letter words, but 
which are wholly given over to sug- 
gestive salacity, contrived for the 
purpose. There can be no question 
that this type of material has grown 
and presses hard on the margins of 
the law. The third class are the re- 
prints in inexpensive paper-covered 
format of realistic novels, originally 
published in hard covers for book- 
store and library circulation, which 
describe the sexual experiences of 
their characters with greater candor 
and report their conversations with 
greater fidelity than would have been 
thought permissible a generation 
ago—though not I may add, with a 
greater candor or fidelity than was 
commonplace in the days of Rabelais 
or Shakespeare or in the novels of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury. It is about this last type that 
the controversy over censorship has 
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primarily arisen and it is with this 
type that we shall be concerned here. 

So long as it remained in hard cov- 
ers and sold for $3.50 or more, the 
realistic novel encountered little ad- 
verse public attention, even though 
it might have very large circulation. 
The Catcher in the Rye, to cite an 
example of a book recently reported 
as having been attacked before the 
Georgia Literature Commission, was 
very suecessful in the hard-cover edi- 
tion (selling about 45,000 copies), 
was purchased by public libraries 
throughout the United States, was a 
Book-of-the-Month Club choice with 
a circulation of some 155,000 copies, 
and was widely and almost always 
favorably reviewed as an especially 
sincere, thoughtful, and _ sensitive 
treatment of adolescence. Its inexpen- 
sive reprint, soberly covered, I may 
add, is banned from sale in more than 
one city. A similar situation con- 
fronts many even more distinguished 
books. Works by authors of the 
stature of Hemingway and Faukner, 
by writers who have won the Na- 
tional Book Award, the Pulitzer 
Prize, and even the Nobel Prize, have 
found themselves banned in a num- 
ber of cities. 

Why is this so; why this outburst 
of police censorship and censorship 
boards? One reason is, of course, that 
presence of the deliberately salacious 
materials to which I have referred, 
though as a matter of fact censorship 
efforts are usually devoted less to 
these than to serious books, and least 
of all to outright pornography. One 
reason is that publishers of inexpen- 
sive reprints, whose only advertising 
and only salesman is their cover, in 
the early and fiercely competitive 
days of this industry often erred in 
emphasizing sex, violence, and lurid 
language on covers to catch the pas- 
serby’s attention, thus frequently 
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misrepresenting the actual character 
of the book. But even more import- 
ant, perhaps, was the exposure of con- 
temporary books to large masses of 
people previously habituated only to 
carefully industry-censored maga- 
zines, movies, and radio programs, 
and unaccustomed to the greater lati- 
tude always enjoyed by books. The 
sense of shock was _ somewhat 
analagous to that which would be en- 
countered if some of the most respeet- 
ed plays of the legitimate theater 
were filmed unaltered and shown in 
neighborhood movies. And finally an 
unquestionable cause was the genuine 
concern of parents over the easy ac- 
eessibility to adolescents of books to 
the adult use of which they would 
not necessarily object. 

The resulting censorship drives 
have tended to take one of three 
forms. In the one case a board or 
commission is established, such as the 
Georgia Literature Commission (the 
only one with statewide jurisdiction) 
or such as the municipal commissions 
in Canton, Miami, and other cities. 
The board or commission is given @ 
responsibility to determine what is 
illegally obscene—or perhaps only 
what it finds morally objectionable 
(the language is usually vague)— 
and has an_ ill-defined authority 
through negotiation, pressure, or 
threat of prosecution to prevent the 
sale of books to which it objects. In 
the second form, a police chief or 
prosecuting attorney gets up lists of 
books, frequently simply lifted from 
those prepared by a particular reli- 
gious denomination, and circulates 
them to distributors and sellers of re- 
prints, openly or implicitly threaten- 
ing them with prosecution or police 
harassment if the listed titles are not 
withdrawn from sale. In the third 
form, an unofficial committee, usual- 
ly sponsored by the National Organi 
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zation of Decent Literature, a Catho- 
lie lay society, visits each dealer, pre- 
sents a list of books and magazines 
objected to by that organization, re- 
quests him to remove them from sale, 
promises him a certificate of coopera- 
tion if he does, and warns him that 
lists of cooperating and of non-co- 
operating dealers will be displayed 
in the parish. 

Most of these efforts are carried 
out by earnest and sincere men and 
women with the highest motives. But 
I think all of them are illegal or po- 
tentially illegal, all are ineffective in 
dealing with the real problem, and 
all are filled with danger. In two 
recent decisions, Bantam vs. Melko 
in New Jersey and New American 
Library vs. Allen in Ohio, the courts 
have enjoined a solicitor and a police 
chief respectively from making up 
lists of books and effectively if ex- 
tralegally, preventing their sale 
through open or implicit threats of 
arrest and prosecution. The implica- 
tion is plain that the courts would 
probably similarly enjoin a commis- 
sion which undertoook to exercise a 
prior restraint on sale, rather than 
prosecuting in open court for viola- 
tions of the law. The private efforts 
to gain the same end came dangerous- 
ly close to illegal boycotts. 

But these procedures are not only 
of questionable legality; they are in 
fact necessarily and inherently in- 
effective in dealing with genuine 
pornography. Any procedure that de- 
votes itself to elaborate listings of 
what is and what is not obscene must 
be. When you are dealing with 
genuine pornography the problem is 
not deciding whether it’s obscene; 
the problem is apprehending and 
prosecuting the peddler. Whenever 
you have a commission reading and 
debating individual titles to decide 
their obscenity, you have obviously 
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passed beyond the pornographic into 
an area of taste, where reasonable 
men might differ. You are beginning 
to enforce not law, but opinion. I 
think in fact you could set up a rule 
of thumb when the police or any 
other body starts not after the people 
who make a profession of disseminat- 
ing pornography—and most _ real 
pornography is published and sold by 
people whose principal business it is— 
but after individual titles, approving 
one and disapproving another, you 
are passing from law enforcement to 
censorship. 

Moreover, when one considers the 
hundred thousand or more books in 
print, the ten to twelve thousand an- 
nually published, and the tens of 
thousands of magazines in hundreds 
of thousands of issues a year, it be- 
comes obvious that any censorship 
effort can be no more than a 
capricious attention to occasional 
titles. Since genuine pornography 
usually has an ephemeral sale, and 
since it seems to consist of thousands 
of almost indistinguishable items, the 
ponderous methods of banning indi- 
vidual titles can never reach it, for 
by the time one title is banned a doz- 
en can take its place. Indeed, I some- 
times wonder if the net effect of cen- 
sorship commissions is not to provide 
a convenient place to which negligent 
officials can pass the buck and thus 
avoid their real responsibility for 
prosecuting criminal purveyors of 
pornography. 

Ineffective though such methods 
are for eradicating genuine pornogra- 
phy, they are full of danger with 
respect to legitimate books. I think 
too often those of us whose primary 
concern is with books that rarely at- 
tract the censor’s attention feel that 
the struggle over moral censorship 
is a matter in which we are not con- 
cerned. This is not so; it has mean- 
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ing for every bookman. In the first 
place, no censor stops with the ob- 
viously pornographic; indeed, if he 
did, he would have no function. There 
is hardly a censorship effort that 
does not swiftly spread to works of 
genuine literary value. If the Bible 
and Chaucer and Shakespeare have 
had their expurgators, if one can 
hardly list a literary master-piece 
that has not somewhere and sometime 
been banned, do not think that liter- 
ary expression escapes the censor 
today. I have mentioned Hemingway 
and Faulkner and Salinger. One 
might add Farell and Freud and de 
Maupassant and Romains and a doz- 
en others whose works cannot be pur- 
chased in cheap editions in a number 
of cities today. In every one of your 
libraries I am sure there could be 
found works which in your sound 
professional judgment, had such 
worth as to justify your spending 
public funds to make them available, 
but which untrained censors in some 
other city have believed should be 
suppressed. 

In the second place once censors 
have been placed in such authority 
that their decisions can in practice 
be applied without the necessity of 
action in open court, there is little 
to prevent their passing from the 
field of moral into that of political 
or doctrinal censorship. This is not 
theory; it happens. In the hearings 
of the Gathings Committee, establish- 
ed by the 82nd Congress to investi- 
gate obscene literature one finds 
critical references by the committee 
staff to the attitude shown in books 
reviewed toward race relations, to- 
ward Communism, toward polygamy, 
and toward the wealthier classes. The 
Board of Motion Picture Censors in 
Memphis, though established to pro- 
tect public morals, banned the film 
Pinky because of its attitude on race 
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relations; and who can doubt that 
this rather than the allegations of 
obscenity led some years ago to the 
widespread banning of Strange Fruit. 
State censorship boards in the movie 
field have repeatedly used their 
powers of moral censorship to ban 
newsreels as politically biased or in- 
flammatory. The Miracle was recently 
banned in New York as offensive to 
Catholic doctrine, and similar doc- 
trinal or considerations may well have 
influenced current bans on inexpen- 
sive editions of Farrell and of Freud 
and other writers on psychoanalysis. 
Lord Acton’s observation that ‘‘Pow- 
er tends to corrupt; absolute power 
corrupts absolutely’’ was never more 
true than in its application to those 
who are given or who arrogate to 
themselves the power to determine 
what is safe for another to read. In 
the long run every censor tends to be- 
come the enforcer of his own personal 
views, and his eagerness to protect 
the morals of those whom he under- 
takes to guard insensibly extends it- 
self to their minds as well. 

Finally, the techniques of censor- 
ship I have described seem to me par- 
ticularly dangerous because they all 
have in common the effect of banning 
the sale of books without any distinct 
and hence easily enjoinable exercise 
of authority, without the necessity 
of coming into open court to prove 
before a disinterested judge or jury 
the alleged obscenity, and without 
any real opportunity for the parties 
most at interest to be heard. This 1s 
because they all rely primarily on the 
acquiescence under pressure of dis- 
tributors and dealers to achieve their 
purpose. The dealer normally has 
little incentive to defend a particular 
book when the same display space 
can equally well be used for another. 
He has every incentive to cooperate 
with the wishes of the police, the 
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prosecuting authorities, and the cen- 
sorship boards and to avoid the organ- 
ized economic pressures of groups of 
his neighbors. Here is established the 
pattern of quiet censorship in which 
it is most difficult to force the issues 
to open court or for the parties with 
the most at stake—the author with 
something to say and the reader with 
something to learn—to assert their 
rights. However sincere the motives, 
however real sometimes the provoca- 
tion, that cause the establishment of 
such patterns, one is appalled at 
where they may lead. No governmen- 
tal power whatever, and even more 
no private power unaccountable to 
the voters, should ever have the means 
of depriving any citizen of his liberty, 
however foolishly used, without due 
process of law—without having al- 
ways to face the prospect of having 
to prove its case in open court—and 
in no area is this more urgently and 
burningly true than in the area of 
the mind. 

I hope that in your communities 
you will be leaders among those who 
insist that compulsion be applied on- 
ly through the due process of law. 
Once that bulwark is lost, it is lost 
for us all. 

In saying this, I do not want here 
to ignore a problem which troubles 
persons of the most earnestly sincere 
motives, and that is the effect on their 
children of the vicarious experiences 
they are exposed to through films, 
radio, television, magazines, news- 
papers, and books. As myself the 
father of three children I share this 
concern. Most thoughtful parents 
realize, however, that this is not a 
problem that can be dealt with by 
censorship. Books are but the least, 
unfortunately—in terms of time oc- 
cupied—of the vicarious experiences 
that children have. And the total im- 
pact of all second-hand experience is 
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probably slight in comparison with 
what a child encounters in life itself. 
No heroine of a novel is ever going 
to be so sexually stimulating as a real 
girl on a moonlit night; no televised 
provocation to anger and violence will 
be so great as that he will find in 
life; no described squalor will have 
the impact of the slums he sees in his 
own town; no second-hand or read 
about goodness and warmth will ever 
surround him as that he gets from 
his own parents and friends. The in- 
troduction of a child to life, with all 
its real and not to be ignored cruelty 
and degradation and with all its 
reach for nobility requires the most 
thoughtful sharing and guidance— 
the fullest contribution we can give 
through books and other media, but 
especially through ourselves. For my 
own children, I want to share no part 
of that responsibility with a body of 
censors, whether self-elected or duly 
constituted. 

I also do not want to ignore the 
sincere reply of many people who 
might say ‘‘yes, we agree we don’t 
like censors, but a lot of stuff that’s 
published, though it’s not criminal, 
is pretty shabby. If you don’t want 
censorship, why don’t publishers get 
together and set up an industry code 
like the movies or radio or TV and 
clean it up themselves.’’ 

Responsible publishers, individual- 
ly and collectively, have been deeply 
concerned about their responsibility 
as publishers, Each of them applies 
that sense of responsibility in his 
own work. I think most responsible 
publishers now feel that there has 
been a serious abuse of good taste 
in covers of small books. If you ex- 
amine them in comparison with those 
of a couple of years ago you will see 
the results of this conviction in a 
notable if still imperfect improve- 
ment. 
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But they have not and they will 
not set up an industry committee or 
code. 

There are two reasons why. The 
first is practical, but relatively un- 
important. That is, that the most of- 
fensive material you may buy on 
newsstands, the deliberate and con- 
trived salacity with no other pur- 
pose, is usually produced by publish- 
ers who would be unlikely to join 
such an effort. The second reason 
is the important one. And that is that 
if it is wrong for a church committee 
in a given community to achieve by 
organized pressure the power to con- 
trol what others of different persua- 
sion are able to read, if it is wrong 
for a police force or a censorship 
board to have this power in a par- 
ticular city, how much worse would 
it be if it were possible for a com- 
mittee of publishers, not responsible 
to any public authority, to be able 
to say not to one city or state but 
to a whole nation, ‘‘You shall read 
nothing, for we shall publish noth- 
ing, that does not conform to a code 
we set up, and we shall see that no 
independent-minded publisher gives 
you that opportunity either.’’ Can 
anyone who has stopped to think, 
want this? 

This question is important, be- 
cause it illustrates a point I tried to 
make earlier, and which seems to me 
central to this whole question of cen- 
sorship of small books sold on news- 
stands. As books have reached out for 
a mass market within the reach of all 
in terms of both price and accessi- 
bility, they have encountered many 
of the same problems the legitimate 
theater encountered in its similar ex- 
tension through its movies. The 
movies encountered state censorship 
boards; they have suffered police 
censorship ; they have been subject to 
community and church pressures; 
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they have been confronted with boy- 
cotts; they have an all-embracing in- 
dustry code; and individual produc- 
ers, anxious not to lose customers, are 
eager to offend no one. None of these 
devices seems to have stopped the 
clandestine showing of pornegraphic 
movies worse than any book, or the 
open showing in peep-shows and 
slough-houses of deliberately salacious 
films. But their effect on legitimate 
movies as compared with the stage 
is grave indeed. Not only is pornogra- 
phy barred, but there are prede- 
termined moral positions that must 
be taken whenever divorce, or infi- 
delity, or suicide are discussed ; there 
are predetermined attitudes toward 
government officials, toward priests 
and ministers, toward every religious 
and racial minority. Whatever is the 
case in real life, crime can never be 
unpunished in the movies. However 
people talk in real life, in the movies 
they speak always as though their 
grandmothers were listening. In the 
days of Shaw and Ibsen—indeed in 
our own day—the theater could be 
and can be a powerful instrument 
for presenting controversial views, 
for voicing provocative ideas, and for 
carrying forward that constant de- 
bate of issues that is part of our 
political process. For films, warmly 
and wonderfully entertaining as they 
can be, as deeply moving as they can 
be, no one would, I think, claim such 
a role. They have been made safe. 
| hope the day never comes in this 
country when books have been made 
safe: when there will not be room 
for books, and inexpensive books too, 
to shock and anger and offend and 
provoke and argue. 

I have said that actual formal at- 
tacks on the freedom to publish and 
sell books have taken place recently 
almost entirely with respect to news- 
stand sales of inexpensive books and 
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on allegedly moral grounds, and for 
this reason I have tried to describe 
this kind of censorship in quite spe- 
cific detail. 

However, the service of freedom 
through books presents problems far 
more complex than those of overt cen- 
sorship itself. In a simpler day, when 
the First Amendment was adopted 
and a few dollars could pay for the 
printing of a pamphlet, all that per- 
haps was needed was a policy of lais- 
sez-faire: a prohibition of any re- 
strictions on the freedom to print. 
Today no such simple solution is 
enough. Two major developments 
have brought books and freedom into 
a much more complex and import- 
ant relationship. 

One of these developments is the 
increasing reliance of the citizen on 
second-hand information. The second 
is the rise of the mass media of com- 
munication. A century, even a half- 
century ago, the decisions which gov- 
ernment faced were concerned with 
matters of everyday experience, and 
the voter could understand and par- 
ticipate in the issues before him on 
the basis of his personal knowledge. 
But today how he votes and the views 
he voices to his Congressman neces- 
sarily involve remote and unfamiliar 
matters: the dollar balance of Great 

3ritain, the adequacy of potential de- 
fenses against atomic bombing, the 
stability of the Japanese economy, 
the workability of the excess profits 
tax. The citizen acts from day to 
day—not only as a voter but in mak- 
ing his own personal and business de- 
cisions—on second-hand knowledge, 
on things he has read or heard and 
which he cannot test against his own 
experience. He is hence peculiarly re- 
liant on the conflict of opposing views 
to sort out the truth and protect him 
from error. If he hears only one side 
of the story about national or inter- 
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national issues it is now almost im- 
possible for him to supply correctives 
from his first-hand knowledge. 

At the same time there have arisen 
new phenomena of communication: 
the mass-cireulated magazines and 
newspapers, press associations, radio, 
TV, films. Most people rely pri- 
marily upon these for their image 
of the complex world in which they 
live. Each of them requires a major 
capital investment, each has to be 
assured of a mass audience, especially 
those supported by advertising, each 
fears to offend. Each is hence im- 
pelled toward a careful neutralism 
and no sharp clash with currently ac- 
cepted ideas. Moreover none can af- 
ford to deal at length and carefully 
with problems in which only a few 
thousand or few tens of thousands of 
people may be keenly interested. And 
none lends itself to a user’s own 
choice and inquiry. You see what is 
on at the movie, you read what is in 
the current issue, you hear what is 
on the network program, you read the 
press association story. Generally 
honestly and fairly administered, 
these mass media do an indispensable 
job of pumping out current news and 
ideas, without which our complicated 
society could not function. But they 
do not serve the need of the man who 
wants to dig into something for him- 
self, find out the other side, explore 
the problem on his own. And more 
urgently than ever, our society to re- 
main free needs such an opportunity 
for the inquiring citizen to go find 
out for himself. It is our one great 
protection against the one _ idea, 
against the pressures of conscious 
or uneonscious propaganda, against 
the closed mind of conformity. 

This means books. It means books, 
where you have time to develop a 
thought at length and not in a eap- 
sule. It means books, which can deal 
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with complicated sets of facts. It 
means books, which with no sponsors 
or advertisers to worry about and no 
mass market to keep happy can take 
sides, can present unpopular views, 
ean ‘‘think otherwise,’’ can oppose 
the stubborn and disagreeable fact to 
the popular fallacy, can keep going 
that debate which we need always to 
keep our minds tough and free. 

And it means a lot of books. It 
means books about all problems, and 
books on both sides. It means a col- 
lection of books where a man can come 
to find out for himself about the 
problems he meets and his country 
meets, and where too he can find 
among a varied company of great 
minds the communion he needs to 
achieve the enfranchisement of his 
own spirit. It means, in short, a li- 
brary. It means you. 

And so today, if books are to serve 
freedom as they must, it is not enough 
that they be protected from censor- 
ship. The use of books is in their 
reading, and no man is truly free to 
read if he has no access to an ade- 
quate body of books. Freedom to read 
must be not so much protected as 
achieved. You, as librarians, work at 
the heart of the problem. An adequate 
public library system extending 
throughout the country and giving 
library service to the tens of millions 
now without it is as essential to the 
preservation of freedom today as was 
a free public school system in Thomas 
Jefferson’s day. 

The maintenance and extension of 
a library system adequate to the con- 
temporary needs of freedom can, of 
course, be done only with public 
funds, and here public policy has to 
deal with a harder problem than that 
of censorship. In the latter case you 
ean deny the right of the government 
to suppress any voice, and call on the 
First Amendment for your protec- 
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tion. But in the case of libraries, the 
role of the government—Federal, 
State, or local is positive, not nega- 
tive. It must take affirmative action 
to make books available, and since it 
cannot make everything available it 
must achieve a selection. 

This exposes the librarian to pres- 
sures beyond the protection of the 
first amendment—to unofficial citi- 
zens’ committees and church and pa- 
triotie organizations who demand 
that the library in the selections of 
its holdings reflect their ideas of 
what is right. These attacks on li- 
braries are likely to be in one of four 
areas : 

1. For having allegedly obscene 

books. 

2. For having UNESCO and the 
other UN publications. 

3. For having books written by 
authors who are charged with 
belonging or having belonged 
to one or more organizations ac- 
cused of being subversive. 

4. For not having enough books 
reflecting the point of view of 
the complainers. 

It is interesting to note that as at- 
tacks on the alleged obscenity of 
books offered for sale on newsstands 
has increased, the pressure in this 
area on public libraries appears to 
have decreased in spite of the fact 
that in many cities many of the books 
banned from newsstands sale at low 
prices are circulated freely at public 
expense in the municipal library. In 
at least one recent case in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, a suit brought against a 
newsdealer has resulted in the library 
board of trustees ordering the with- 
drawal of the book in question from 
circulation pending the outcome of 
the suit. More serious in recent years 
have been attacks on libraries for 
stocking the publications and _ par- 
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pamphlets of the United Nations and 
its specialized organizations, espe- 
cially UNESCO. This has been part 
of a deliberate effort to discredit 
UNESCO itself, and I think this ef- 
fort has now distinctly failed. The 
President’s vigorous support of 
UNESCO and the election of a dis- 
tinguished American librarian to be 
its Director General will, I trust, re- 
move this particular problem, but you 
will all recall the serious effects these 
attacks had in the public libraries in 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and Peoria, 
Illinois. 

The most frequent form of current 
attack is based on the presence in 
libraries of books by or about au- 
thors who are accused of membership 
in subversive organizations. The 
Minute Women of America is cur- 
rently the most active organization 
in sponsoring such attacks, which 
have taken place in their most .vigor- 
ous form in San Antonio. The lists 
of authors used usually include a 
number of actual Communists and 
a very larger number of authors 
whose offense is that at some time 
or another they belonged to an organi- 
zation that at some time or other was 
held by someone to subversive. This 
criterion could be used to exclude a 
very high proportion of authors, for 
the creative artist in any field is by 
nature a rebel. He protests against 
things and he is likely to join organi- 
zations that protest against things, 
and these are the kinds of organiza- 
tions that Communists like to try to 
infiltrate. He is also likely to be the 
first man to get out of such an or- 
ganization as soon as he sees that it 
is trying to tell him how to think, 
for the creative mind is a stubborn 
and intractable one, not readily 
amendable to any discipline and least 
of all to that of Communism. To re- 
move from a public library all the 
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books capable of being listed on this 
basis would be to gut it of a precious 
and indispensable part of its hold- 
ings. 

I may add that this contemporary 
obsession of drawing up lists of people 
and especially lists of writers and ar- 
tists on the basis of their biographies 
rather than of their works seems to 
me mistaken and vicious in the ex- 
treme. In the words of the Declara- 
tion on the Freedom to Read, issued 
by the American Library Associa- 
tion, and by the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, ‘‘It is contrary to 
the public interest for publishers or 
librarians to determine the accept- 
ability of a book solely on the basis 
of the personal history or political 
affiliations of the author.’’ The way 
to judge a book is to read it, and not 
to do research in the biography of 
its author. The idea that a picture 
can be seen or not, a symphony play- 
ed or not, and a book read or not on 
the basis of the creator’s political 
views or history, is a Nazi idea and a 
Communist idea. It is not an Ameri- 
can idea. Very frequently these at- 
tacks will not propose the removal 
of the books from collections of the 
library, but merely their labelling 
in so invidious a way as to make this 
substantially unused. An act intro- 
duced into the Texas legislature last 
year, but happily defeated, would 
have required that every book in the 
library of a tax-supported institu- 
tion be stamped in letters not less 
than one quarter of an inch high to 
indicate that the author had been 
identified—by persons unnamed—as 
having belonged to a specific number 
of Communist or subversive organi- 
zations, though without specifying by 
whom so defined. 

Very frequently attacks from this 
source will not demand the removal 
of books that are in libraries, but 
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rather the inclusion of a balancing 
number of books representing the 
point of view of the complaining 
group. If a group is opposed to the 
United Nations, for example, it will 
generally find in any library a num- 
ber of books expressing a generally 
favorable attitude towards interna- 
tional cooperation, and relatively few 
attacking it, partly because few good 
books reflecting that position exist. 
They will then present a list of books 
hostile to the UN which they demand 
that the librarian buy. Though a very 
high proportion of the books recom- 
mended by such groups are likely 
to be vicious and scurrilous works of 
poor quality, and although obviously 
no library can function if the re- 
sponsibility for book selection is tak- 
en out of the hands of the staff and 
trustees who are responsible for ser- 
vices to the community, and made 
subject to the pressures of many 
kinds of groups of the right or of the 
left who want to use it as a channel 
for their own views, I would still 
urge thoughtful consideration of re- 
quests that argue for the inclusion 
of books in the library rather than 
their exclusion. The mere fact that 
you or I disagree with a book is no 
more reason for keeping it out of the 
library than that anybody else does, 
and I think it is a healthy experience 
for every librarian to make from time 
to time an examination of his own 
conscience to make sure that the rea- 
son he did not buy a particular book 
for the collection was simply that he 
could not stretch his budget that far 
in competition with better books, and 
not the fact that he set a low estimate 
on the book because he found the 
views expressed in it repugnant to 
him. Indeed the question is likely to 
be raised by such committees who 
descend on a library as to why in- 
cluding one book and excluding an- 
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other is ‘‘selection’’ when it is done 
by the library and ‘‘censorship’’ 
when it is done by the local ‘‘pa- 
triotic’’ organization or other group. 
I urge that all of you who deal with 
this problem read with thoughtful 
and self-critical care Dean Lester 
Asheim’s article on this subject ‘‘ Not 
Censorship But Selection”’ in the Sep- 
tember, 1953, issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin. 

I think the distinction rests on two 
bases. One is that book selections for 
a library must always be made by 
people who have a total responsibility 
for the service of the institution and 
to the public, and who are hence in 
a position to weigh the need for one 
type of book against another, and 
never by people whose primary con- 
cern is that one set of ideas or an- 
other should be used or should be 
excluded from the channels of the 
library as a means of reaching the 
public. The second distinction is that 
it should always be the function of 
a library to bring ideas to people and 
not to keep them away. The process 
of selection is one that is carried on 
in the soberest and most honest and 
most disinterested effort to have the 
library provide the widest, and freest 
channel of ideas to its public. The 
decision not to buy a book should al- 
ways be a decision which is forced 
by the recognition that the only avail- 
able funds could be better used to 
buy another book—in other words a 
decision which the librarian would be 
prepared to reverse in the presence 
of larger funds and more space. I 
think every librarian in exercising 
this power of selection that is neces- 
sarily his or hers should recognize 
that its abuse can in effect become 
censorship and should approach its 
exercise with humility. I think it is 
a useful mental exercise to ask one- 
self at the end of the month how 
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many books one bought with which 
one was in rather intense personal 
disagreement. If you have not bought 
any that made you angry and made 
you want to argue, perhaps your own 
selection policies are in for some re- 
examination. 

What should a librarian do when 
confronted by a sincere, if misguid- 
ed group of citizens who want to dis- 
turb the selection policies of the li- 
brary by the pressure of a special 
interest? In the first place the good 
librarian has acted before this hap- 
pens. The good librarian has been 
working with her board of trustees 
and with other good citizens in the 
community all along to help them 
realize that it is the whole purpose 
of a library to extend the range of 
ideas that are discussed and debated 
and that it does not include contro- 
versial books on both sides of ques- 
tions, then it is failing its function. 
If this permeated widely and deep- 
ly through the community I don’t 
think you are going to have any 
trouble. As a practical step it might 
be a good idea to get from the Ameri- 
ean Library Association or from the 
Wilson Inbrary Bulletin a few dozen 
reprints of the Declaration on the 
Freedom to Read and send them to 
and discuss them with key people in 
your communities. 

In the second place, realize that the 
point of view represented in this sort 
of attack on public libraries com- 
mands no respectable support when 
the issues are fully debated and air- 
ed. As Vice-President Nixon, speak- 
ing at the American Legion Conven- 
tion in St. Louis last month pointed 
out: ‘f ... no one in authority in the 
Administration, or in the House or 
fn the Senate, has ever suggested 
that the public libraries in the United 
States should not have books by Com- 
munist authors on their shelves. 
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‘‘T think we will all agree that the 
American people should know more, 
rather than less, about the Commun- 
ist idea. If we are going to combat 
the idea effectively, it is necessary 
for us to read what the Communists 
and the fellow travelers write con- 
cerning that idea. 

‘“‘We must all recognize that the 
right to advocate unpopular ideas is 
part of our American tradition.”’ 


These remarks essentially repeat 
those by the President of the United 
States in his message to the Ameri- 
ean Library Association at its meet- 
ing in June. I know that all of you 
have read this letter, but it is worth 
re-reading. 


Thank you for your letter of 
June fifteenth. I am glad to know 
of the annual conference of the 
American Library Association con- 
vening this week, and of the spirit 
of conscientious citizenship ruling 
its deliberations. 

Our librarians serve the precious 
liberties of our nation: freedom of 
inquiry, freedom of the spoken and 
the written word, freedom of ex- 
change of ideas. 

Upon these clear principles, de- 
mocracy depends for its very life, 
for they are the great sources of 
knowledge and enlightenment. And 
knowledge—full, unfettered 
knowledge of its own heritage, of 
freedom’s enemies, of the whole 
world of men and _ ideas—this 
knowledge is a free people’s surest 
strength. The converse is just as 
surely true. A democracy smugly 
disdainful of new ideas would be 
a sick democracy. A democracy 
chronically fearful of new ideas 
would be a dying democracy. 

For all these reasons, we must 
in these times be intelligently alert 
not only to the fanatic cunning of 
communist conspiracy—but also 
to the grave dangers in meeting 
fanatacism with ignorance. For, in 
order to fight totalitarians who ex- 
ploit the ways of freedom to serve 
their own ends, there are some 
zealots who—with more wrath 
than wisdom—would adopt a 
strangely unintelligent course. 
They would try to defend freedom 
by denying freedom’s friends the 
opportunity of studying commun- 





ism in its entirety—its plausi- 
bilities, its falsities, its weak- 
nesses. 

But we know that freedom can- 
not be served by the devices of the 
tyrant. As it is an ancient truth 
that freedom cannot be legislated 
into existence, so it is no less ob- 
vious that freedom cannot be cen- 
sored into existence. And any who 
act as if freedom’s defenses are to 
be found in a suppression and 
suspicion and fear confess a doc- 
trine that is alien to America. 

The libraries of America are and 
must ever remain the home of free, 
inquiring minds. To them, our citi- 
zens—of all ages and races, of all 
creeds and political persuasions— 
must ever be able to turn with 
clear confidence that there they can 
freely seek the whole truth, un- 





warped by fashion and uncompro- 
mised by expediency. For in such 
whole and healthy knowledge alone 
are to be found and understood 
those majestic truths of man’s na- 
ture and destiny that prove, to 
each succeeding generation, the va- 
lidity of freedom. 


I do not know, in fact, that there 
is much that I can add to that letter. 
It is a part of the convictions we all 
live by that free books and free men 
go together. Your institutions are the 
means of bringing them and keep- 
ing them together and no service to 
freedom is more important at the root 
than yours. 
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Challenges to Librarianship is a 
volume worth not merely shelf space 
in our libraries but thoughtful read- 
ing and study by every librarian 
worthy the name. It is a provocative 
book. Edited by Louis Shores, it was 
published late in 1953 as number 
twelve of the Florida State University 
Studies. Its first printing has already 
been exhausted, but the supply will 
surely be renewed. 

In eight essays which were origi- 
nally delivered as lectures at FSU, 
leaders in a variety of fields discuss 
the ‘‘challenges to librarianship.’’ 
Dan Lacy writes on ‘‘The Challenge 
of International Understanding.’’ 
Luther Evans considers censorship 
and Fremont Rider microphotogra- 
phy. Louis Round Wilson contributes 
an essay on ‘‘The Challenge of Li 
brary Literature to Education for 
Librarianship.’’ Other contributors 
are Charles Harvey Brown, Edgar 
Dale, Frances Henne, and Wayne 
Shirley who concludes the volume 
with ‘‘An American Librarian’s 
Heritage.’’ Dr. Shores’ introduction 
reflects his own unbounded enthusi- 
asm and ambition for his profession. 
It is an inspiring volume. 

A major bibliographical undertak- 
ing is William S. Ward’s Index and 
Finding List of Serials Published in 
the British Isles, 1789-1832, the years 
between the French Revolution and 
the Great Reform Bill. As well as 
newspapers and periodicals, the list 
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includes and locates almanacs, year- 
books, annual transactions and pro- 
ceedings. It will inevitably (and de- 
servedly) become a standard in its 
field. Bruce Denbo and the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky Press have, despite 
the use of off-set from typed copy, 
designed a _ particularly handsome 
book. 

The volume is planned to comple- 
ment the use of the Union List of 
Serials and Britain’s Union Cata- 
logue of Periodical Publications m 
the University Libraries of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Southeastern libraries rep- 
resented in the holdings recorded are 
the University of Kentucky, the Duke 
University Library, the University of 
North Carolina Library, the Virginia 
State Library, and the Alderman Li- 
brary of the University of Virginia. 

Preeminent among Southern 
bibliographical publications are the 
Studies in Bibliography of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of the University 
of Virginia. Edited by Fredson Bow- 
ers, pure bibliographer, and guided 
through production by John Wyllie, 
pure demon for work, volume six of 
the Studies more than maintains the 
high standard of this annual which 
constitutes the Papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society or , more familiarly, 
of the BibSocUVa. 

Only four of the twenty-two con- 
tributors to the Studies are practicing 
librarians, and none of these is in she 
Southeast. Is not bibliography a spe- 
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cial province of the librarian? Do 
administrative routines keep scholars 
out of the profession? Do administra- 
tive routines simply overwhelm the 
scholarly librarian and steal his time? 
Most of the contributions to the 
Studies are of the type of criticism 
that derives through specialized 
bibliographical techniques. At least 
two, however, ‘‘A Cavalier Library— 
16438,’’ by John L. Lievsay and Rich- 
ard Beale Davis, and ‘‘A Handlist 
of the Writings in Book Form (1902- 
1953) of Walter de la Mare,’’ by 
Leonard Clark, are bibliographical in 
a more standard manner. The ‘‘Se- 
lective Check List of Bibliographical 
Scholarship for 1952’’ is an annual 
feature which deserves to be widely 
known and used. 

John Wesley’s Sermon on the 
Death of the Rev. Mr. George White- 
field . . . November 18, 1770 is the 
most recent publication of the Emory 
University Library. It is a handsome- 
ly printed pamphlet published late 
in 1953 to honor the two hundred 
fiftieth anniversary of Wesley’s 
birth. As much of Whitefield’s ca- 
reer was spent in the American 
colonies, especially in Georgia, this 
item has pertinence as a piece of 
Americana as well as for its reli- 
gious significance. A short introduc- 
tion defines the relation between the 
Wesleys and Whitefield and the place 
of all three in America. The pamph- 
let is illustrated with a photographic 
reproduction of a charming statuette 
of Wesley. 

Larry Thompson comes through 
with another publication—this time 
William Waiblinger in Italy, publish- 





ed by the University of North Caro- 
lina Press. This is an account of the 
young Swabian poet who interpreted 
Italy to Germany through his roman- 
tic verse. 

Carroll H. Quenzel, librarian at 
Mary Washington College, has writ- 
ten an informative and interesting 
little book in Edgar Snowden, Sr., 
Virginia Journalist & Civic Leader. 
It has been published in off-set by 
the BibSocUVa. The author’s very 
first paragraph is a fine summary 
of the content of the essay : 

“*Edgar Snowden, Sr., whose name 
was inextricably linked with that of 
the Alexandria Gazette from 1831 to 
1875, may accurately be described as 
an ante-bellum Henry W. Grady. The 
Alexandrian utilized both the edi- 
torial page and the public platform 
to stress the desirability of indus- 
trializing the South. Like the famed 
Georgian, Snowden was vested with 
heavy editorial responsibilities when 
still in his early twenties. He deplored 
the sectional alignment of political 
parties. However, the severe financial 
losses and personal indignities he suf- 
fered during the Union occupation of 
Alexandria, made him incapable of 
Grady’s crusade for reconciliation be- 
tween the North and South.”’ 

Ellen B. Stutsman, head of the 
University of Kentucky Library 
Catalog Department, is the author 
of a study of Kentucky official head- 
ings from the beginning of the Com- 
monwealth to 1936. It was published 
as a number in the ACRL Microcard 
Series and is available from the 
Micropublication Service of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Press. 
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Library Legislation Enacted in the 





Southeastern States During 1953 


By Mrs. Marere S. MaumsBere, Chairman 
Legislation Committee of SELA 


No library legislation was passed 
in 1953 in Georgia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Mississippi, and none of 
statewide significance in Tennessee. 
However, the Tennessee State Library 
was directed to cooperate with the 
newly designated Legislative Refer- 
ence Council which was established 
to draft bills and make studies for 
the Governor and the legislature. Af- 
ter the State Librarian and Archi- 
vist has checked and selected docu- 
ments to be placed in the state ar- 
chives, appellate courts may dispose 
of all their other holdings except the 
current ten years. 

The only action of the Alabama 
legislature was to cut the salary of 
the Director of the Public Library 
Service Division after the Division’s 
budget had first been approved. As 
a result Mrs. Lois Green resigned, 
and Mrs. Gretchen Schenk was given 
a temporary appointment until a per- 
manent director could be found. 

In Florida the establishment of 
county libraries was made easier by 
eliminating the necessity of a ref- 
erendum as a prerequisite. 

The South Carolina Legislature 
acted to assist certain counties in de- 
veloping and strengthening library 
programs. The Oconee County Li- 
brary Commission had its member- 
ship inereased. The Georgetown Coun- 
ty Memorial Library was reorganized 
with a governing board of five. The 
St. Helena Township Library As- 
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sociation in Beaufort County was 
strengthened by additional funds and 
a one-quarter mill tax levy from the 
defunct Drainage Commission. A 
five member Barnwell County Li- 
brary Board was created to establish 
and manage a county library. The 
present Rock Hill City Library 
Board was authorized to serve all of 
the territory of Consolidated School 
District No. 3 lying west of the Ca- 
tawba River, and was empowered to 
tax the whole area at the present tax 
rate. Horry County Memorial Library 
Commission was authorized to operate 
a county library, replacing the form- 
er Colleton County Rural Library 
3oard. The Darlington Library Dis- 
trict Commission was created to 
maintain and operate a library for the 
area. School districts Nos. 2 and 5 
in Anderson County were empowered 
to hold special elections to determine 
whether or not the trustees shall levy 
a 114 mill tax for library service. 
The public library laws of North 
Carolina were clarified and simpli- 
fied and the membership of the Li- 
brary Commission was expanded from 
5 to 8 members to provide. wider 
representation. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and the State 
Librarian are ex-officio members, 
with the governor appointing two 
and the North Carolina Library As- 
sociation appointing four members, 
all for 4 year terms. The Board will 
make biennial reports to the gover- 
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nor. The Library Certification 
Board’s duties were outlined more 
clearly and its membership recon- 
stituted with the Dean of the School 
of Library Science rather than the 
University Librarian serving on it. 

The clarification and simplification 
of the laws brought them into uni- 
formity with the County and Mv- 
nicipal Fiscal Acts and made clear 
provisions previously implied. Li- 
braries may now be established and 
supported from non-tax sources in 
counties where tax funds have not 
been voted for libraries. A tax vote 
may be decided on a motion from the 
governing body or upon a petition 
signed by 15% of the registered vot- 
ers. This question may be submitted 
during a general election of the coun- 
ty or municipal officers or at a spe- 
cial election. Voters already support- 
ing a library or taxed for it are ex- 





cluded from the voting on the county 
issue. Counties and municipalities is- 
sue bonds and notes and retire them 
for the purchase of land, a build- 
ing, and to build and to equip a li- 
brary. 

The duties and powers of trustees 
were clarified, too. They may accept 
gifts and are to submit a budget to 
the county or municipal governing 
body. Their handling of funds must 
conform with the County and Mu- 
nicipal Finance Act. When a contract 
is made with another library for ser- 
vice three members from the new li- 
brary are added to the Board of Trus- 
tees. Membership is no longer based 
on the proportion of funds. 

Joint Library laws were simplified 
generally and films, recordings, and 
library materials were added to the 
list of items protected by law. 
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PERSONAL 


Mildred Johnson is librarian of 
Jacksonville State College, Jackson- 
ville, Alabama. She is a graduate of 
Judson College and of the School of 
Library Service at Columbia Univer- 
sity. She has had school library ex- 
perience in Birmingham and Jack- 
sonville, and is an ex-president of the 
Alabama Library Association. 

Lynn Walker has succeeded Edwin 
Quinn as science librarian of the 
University of Florida Libraries. 

Clyde J. Miller is interim humani- 
ties librarian at the University of 
Florida, replacing Annette Liles, who 
is studying at Northwestern Univer- 
sity during the school year 1953-54. 

Mrs. Laura Gaines Sprott, librarian 
of the Troy (Alabama) High School, 
was elected president of the Alabama 
Education Association for 1954-55. 

Elizabeth A. Berry is chief libra- 
rian at the new Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Salisbury, North 
Carolina. She was transferred from 
the VA hospital at Fort Meade. 

It has been announced by Chan- 
cellor Robert B. House of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina that Charles 
E. Rush, librarian, and Susan G. Ak- 
ers, dean of the School of Library 
Science, will retire on June 30. 

The Fund for Adult Education has 
granted Study Awards to two North 
Carolina librarians: Margaret John- 
ston, librarian of the Haywood Coun- 
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ty Public Library, Waynesville, and 
Mrs. Nell Wright, librarian of the 
Horton Branch, Winston-Salem. Mrs. 
Wright will spend two months in De- 
troit and one month in Kent County, 
Michigan. Miss Johnston will begin 
her work in Cleveland and Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, and then will visit pub- 
lie libraries and other adult educa- 
tion agencies in Denver, Los Angeles, 
and Baltimore to study procedures, 
techniques and leadership. Marjorie 
Beal is taking Miss Johnston’s place 
while she is on leave of absence. 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Hughey, secre- 
tary and director of the North Caro- 
lina Library Commission, served as 
consultant on the Kentucky bookmo- 
bile project at a planning meeting 
held in Louisville on December 14. 

Georgia Thomas, director of the 
Mitchell-Baker Regional Library at 
Camilla (Georgia) and Mildred Loon- 
ey, director of the Screven-Jenkins 
Regional Library at Sylvania, have 
been appointed members of the State 
Board for Certification of Librarians 
by Governor Herman Talmadge. Miss 
Looney succeeds Louise Smith of 
Fitzgerald, who served continuously 
on this Board since 1938, being one 
of the original appointees. Miss 
Thomas succeeds Sara Young of Lin- 
dale, past Chairman of the Board, 
whose term expired December 31, 
1953. 

Virginia MeJenkin, director of Ful- 
ton County School Libraries, has re- 
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ceived another national honor. Flora 
Belle Ludington, president of the 
American Library Association, has 
appointed her as one of five members 
of a special Federal State Relations 
Committee to work with President 
Eisenhower’s Commission on Educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. James C. Bonner, a graduate 
of Emory, is now librarian of Geor- 
gia Military College. She replaced 
Mrs. Lucile C. Rotehford, who re- 
signed to accept the position of ref- 
erence librarian at the Naval War 
College, Newport, Rhode Island. 

Sarah F. Barnes of Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, is the new librarian 
at Camp Gordon in charge of four 
facilities on the post which include 
an Army hospital library. Miss 
Barnes went to Camp Gordon from 
service as librarian at Fort Myers, 
Virginia, and Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina. 

Sybil Price, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Augusta (Georgia) 
Regional Library, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Spartanburg (South 
Carolina) Publie Library. 

Sarah Jones, chief Library Con- 
sultant of the State Department of 
Education, was the out-of-state con- 
sultant at a two-day workshop for 
Alabama school librarians held in 
Birmingham on December 2 and 3, 
1953. 

Mary Edna Anders has been ap- 
pointed Social Science Librarian of 
the University of Florida after hav- 
ing served as assistant professor in 
the library school at Florida State 
University. 

Gordon Gourlay, formerly associate 
librarian of Louisiana Tech Library, 
became Director of Clemson College 
Library on February 1. Mr. Gour- 
lay is a native of Canada and is a 
graduate of the Department of Li- 
brary Science, University of Michi- 
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gan. He replaces Miss Cornelia Gra- 
ham who will remain on the Clemson 
Library staff. 

Air University has announced the 
appointment of Robert Somers as a 
new member of the Periodicals Sec- 
tion, Helen Hopewell as Chief of the 
Books Section of the Circulation 
Branch, and Mary Jane Finch as a 
new member of the Acquisitions Sece- 
tion. 

Mary P. Trammell, formerly with 
the Technical Services Division, Air 
University Library, is now Assistant 
Librarian in charge of Serials at the 
Medical Library of the University of 
Tennessee, Memphis. 

Ida F. Robertson joined the staff 
of the University of Tennessee last 
fall. She is in charge of the Science 
Library. Prior to her appointment 
at Tennessee, Miss Robertson was As- 
sistant Reference Librarian at the 
University of Illinois. 

Jane Flener, Peabody, 42, became 
Assistant Librarian at the Austin 
Peay College last September. She 
went to Austin Peay from Furman 
University. 

Mrs. Kay Cooley, Louisiana State, 
has returned to Mississippi as cireu- 
lation librarian of the Library Com- 
mission. 

Louise Meredith spoke to the li- 
brary section of the Mississippi Edu- 
cation Association on March 19. 

School librarians from Mississippi 
attending Midwinter were Mary Joan 
Finger, Alberta Edmondson, Ruth- 
lvn Austin, and Annabelle Koonce. 

Ruthlyn Austin, librarian of the 
Hattiesburg High School, won a trip 
to Washington, D. C., to help in the 
preparation of instructional materials 
for aviation education. 

Marion Purcell has been appointed 
cataloger for the High Point (North 


Carolina) Public Library. She has 
her B.L.S. from Emory and, until 
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going to High Point, was on the 
cataloging staff of the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute Library. 


THIS AND THAT 


Currently a statewide committee, 
composed of members from Ken- 
tucky’s six library training agencies, 
local school librarians, administrators, 
teachers and Department of Educa- 
tion personnel, are at work studying 
the need for changes in certification 
regulations for school librarians. 
This is the first time that such a 
group has appraised the regulations 
in an effort to discover how nearly 
they meet the needs of the Kentucky 
situation and produce school libra- 
rians qualified to serve effectively. 
Questionnaires to administrators and 
librarians concerning their concept 
of the role of the library in today’s 
schools are being formulated in order 
to give the committee data which will 
reveal (1) what the school librarians 
do, (2) the activities they spend most 
of their time doing, and (3) the ac- 
tivities they consider most import- 
ant in their jobs. Results from the 
questionnaires will provide the com- 
mittee with information which will 
be helpful in pursuing its work. 

The largest group of school libra- 
rians ever to atend a meeting of the 
Kentucky Library Association was 
present at the convention last Novem- 
ber. The Friday morning meeting 
which ineluded discussions of books, 
of teaching the use of the library and 
the place of the library in the over- 
all finaneial structure of the educa- 
tional program, was attended by ap- 
proximately 150 school librarians. 
Richard Chase, the well-known au- 
thor and folklorist, spoke to the group 
on Saturday and sang folk songs. 

The general theme of the conven- 
tion was ‘‘Mobilizing Kentucky for 
Bookmobile Library Service.’’ Out- 
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standing speakers appearing at the 
various general sessions were Lucile 
Nix, Chief Library Consultant, State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, 
Georgia; S. Janice Kee, Executive 
Secretary of the Public Libraries Di- 
vision of ALA; Wayne Hartwell, Li- 
brarian, Editorial Department, F. E. 
Compton and Company; Mrs. Barry 
Bingham and Harry W. Schacter, 
two of the Kentucky citizens respon- 
sible for promotion of the Kentucky 
Bookmobile Project. 


The first state meeting for student 
assistants in Mississippi was held in 
Jackson on March 6. Tom Person, a 
Mississippi author, was the guest 
speaker. 

The fifth annual school library con- 
ference will be held at Longwood Col- 
lege, Farmville, Virginia, on Satur- 
day, April 3. 1954. Mrs. Mildred G. 
Blattner, Librarian of Arlington 
Public Library, will speak on ‘‘School 
Library—Publie Library Coopera- 
tion.’’ Registration for the confer- 
ence will be from 9:30 to 10:00 a.m. 

At the October meeting of the 
School Librarians Section of Virginia 
Library Association the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Leone 
Cooper, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries, Bristol; Vice-President, Mary 
S. Mason, Librarian, Westhampton 
High School, Richmond; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Ruff, Librarian, 
Bedford High School, Bedford. 

Representatives from all North 
Carolina colleges and universities of- 
fering library science courses met to- 
gether with school library supervisors 
and librarians at the request of the 
Department of Public Instruction in 
Raleigh, January 14, 1954. James E. 
Hillman and Cora Paul Bomar di- 
rected the discussions which center- 
ed around four areas: the need for 
school librarians, interpretation of 
courses in library science, extension 
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courses in library science, and the 
state and Southern Association stan- 
dards for school librarians. It is re- 
ported that this was truly a ‘‘meet- 
ing of the minds.’’ 

get-together was held 
in Raleigh January 21, 1954, under 
the sponsorship of the North Carolina 
State School Adviser’s of- 
fice. Group discussion, school visita- 
tion and a preview of Mary Peacock 
AASA were the 
highlights of the day. 

An Alabama chapter of the Spe- 
cial Libraries Association was formed 
on October 16, 1953, when a group 
of thirty-five librarians met in Bir- 
mingham for that purpose. An in- 
stallation meeting was held on Janu- 
ary 25 at Maxwell Air Force Base. 
Jerrold Orne is president of the new 


A one-day 


Library 


Douglas’ talk for 


chapter 
The South Carolina High School 
Library Association has ‘an enroll- 


ment of approximately 1,400 student 
asvistants. They held their annual 
meeting at Winthrop College, March 
5-6. Frances Lander Spain, Director, 
Children’s Work, New York Public 
Library, spoke to the group on the 
subject, ‘‘Dividends That Do Not 
Come in the Pay Check.”’ 

Cora Paul Bomar, Adviser, School 
Libraries, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, was the speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the School Li- 
brarians’ Section of the South Caro- 
lina Education Association in Colum- 
bia on March 26. 


guest 


On January 25, an open house was 
held in the Pack Memorial Public 
Asheville, North Carolina, 
to celebrate the 75th anniversary of 
the library. An exhibit on old Ashe- 
ville was on display. The 


Library, 


borrower 
who had used the library longest was 
awarded a prize. 

The National convention of Alpba 
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Beta Alpha, National library science 
fraternity for undergraduates, was 
held at Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Kentucky, on March 19-20, 1954, 

Broadeast Music, Ine. (580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36) offers to any 
library, without charge, the loan of 
a remarkable exhibit of first editions 
and manuscripts of great musical 
works ranging from Scearlatti to 
Prokoviev. 

A traveling exhibit of outstanding 
Norwegian typography since the close 
of World War II is available upon 
application to Lawrence 8. Thomp- 
son, University of Kentucky Library. 
Exhibitors will be requested only to 
pay transportation one way and a 
modest insurance fee while the books 
are in transit. 

The South Carolina Library As- 
sociation has set up a Student Loan 
Fund and is ready to make loans to 
legal residents of South Carolina who 
are members of the South Carolina 
Library Association at the time of 
the. application. John Goodman, 
Clemson College, is chairman of the 
committee. 

The dates for the biennial confer- 
ence of the Southeastern Library As- 
sociation are September 29-October 
2. It will be held in Atlanta at the 
Biltmore Hotel. 

The 1954 annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Minneapolis on June 20-26. 


\iAA ADULT EDUCATION 
PROJECT 


American Li- 
announced that 
evrants had been awarded to 
the ALA Adult Educa- 
tion Project. ive of the libraries are 
in the Southeast and the individual 
projects for these libraries were de- 
scribed by the ALA as follows: 

The Anniston (Alabama) Carnegie 


In December, the 
brary Association 
twellls 


libraries by 
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Library, Mildred Goodrich, Libra- 
rian, was awarded $3,700. It will be 
used to conduct a survey of educa- 
tional needs and resources in the com- 
munity; catalog the results and plan 
a program of action by which the li- 
brary and the community can put 
into use the findings of the survey. 

An award of $1,200 was given to 
the Albertson Publie Library of Or- 
lando, Florida, Clara Wendel, Direc- 
tor. It is to be used for an extension 
of the Family Council Series con- 
ducted by the library in 1953, de- 
signed to eliminate the shortcomings 
of the first series and to enrich the 
new series. Subject for the panels will 
be selected to appeal to a particular 
group: (1) young married people, 
(2) older married people, (3) un- 
married adults, (4) adolescents or 
-“oung adults, (5) parents of adoles- 
cents. 

The Mississippi Library Commis- 
sion, Eunice Eley, Director, was given 
$6,250 to demonstrate that Missis- 
sippi’s library growth should move 
parallel with its economic develop- 
ment—that BAWI in this state can 
mean Balance Adult Edueation with 
Industry. To conduct an exploratory 
study in order to determine the best 
methods to use in establishing ser- 
vice in industrial plants. The opera- 
tional phase which should follow 
would be an outgrowth of this initial 
planning. 

The Jackson (Tennessee) Free Li- 
brary, Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, Li- 
brarian, received $3,200 for use in 
conducting public forums alternating 
with discussion meetines on the over- 
all subject of rural relationships in 
the city of Jackson and Madison 
County. The programs will inelude 
information and discussion of trends 
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of industrialization in this part of the 
South, cultural trends, population 
changes and resulting problems. 


NOMINATIONS FOR 1955 
ALA OFFICERS 


Recommend candidates for the 
1955 ALA elections! The nominating 
committee solicits your cooperation 
to obtain a group of nominees who 
are widely representative of the mem- 
bership—their multiple interests and 
their geographic distribution. Please 
suggest names of qualified individuals 
who have made contributions in their 
library experience and have shown 
leadership in their professional ac- 
tivities. 

The elective ALA officers are: 
first vice-president (president-elect), 
second vice-president, two members 
of the Executive Board (four-year 
terms), six members of the Council 
(four-year terms). Two candidates 
for each office will be nominated, a 
total of twenty persons. Only ALA 
members may serve. 

You are cordially invited to re- 
spond. It is your responsibility to in- 
sure democratie choice of your rep 
resentatives. 

Please send your suggestions on or 
before May 15, preferaby to the 
chairman; however, they will be wel- 
comed by any member of the com- 
mittee. Lewis C. Branscomb, chair- 
man, Ohio State University Libraries, 
Columbus, Ohio; Virginia Chase, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania; Laura C. Colvin, Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts; Har- 
old L. Hamill, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Stanley L. West, University 
of Florida Libraries, Gainesville, 
Florida. 


The following is reprinted from the ALABAMA LIBRARIAN, January, 1954, with per- 


mission of the author and editor. 


LRG--AN APPRECIATION 


On the 31st day of December the 
State of Alabama through political 
jealousy and mean and devious po- 
litical methods, loses one of its well- 
known and colorful librarians. I say 
well-known for both inside and out- 
side the State she is assuredly one 
of the most well-known of her profes- 
sion. Speak of Alabama libraries or 
librarians to any group of the same 
profession anywhere in the United 
States—and maybe the world for all 
I know—and they will immediately 
mention the name of Mrs. Lois Rainer 
Green. 

We regret immeasurably that her 
resignation must take effect. Alabama 
libraries and the cause of librarian- 
ship wil long be in her debt. The Ala- 
bama Public Library Service Divi- 
sion is largely the product of her 
work. She, of course, had the assist- 
ance of many others, but it is largely 
her keen insight into library prob- 
lems, her indomitable courage, and 
her able direction and management 
that has made the Division the im- 
portant agency that it is in the lives 
of Alabama citizens. 

Let the record speak for her: When 
Mrs. Green assumed office in 1939 
there were three county libraries, one 
regional library organized by TVA, 
and fifteen free public libraries in 
the State; today there are eighteen 
county librarians, six regional li- 
braries. and one provisional one in 
the making, and forty-four free pub- 
lic libraries. When she began her 
work with the State her staff consist- 


ed of herself and a secretary; today 
there are six full-time members, one 
half-time member, and two part-time 
members working with the Heritage 
program. The book collection has 
grown from zero to over one hundred 
and sixty thousand, and this number 
does not count the books given as 
aid to the regional libraries or the 
establishment of continuation grants. 
Twenty-two bookmobiles are now car- 
rying books and library materials to 
our rural areas where there were only 
five in 1939. The per capita expendi- 
ture for public libraries (all funds) 
in the State was five cents in 1939; 
today it is approximately thirty- 
three and one-third cents. More im- 
portant than statistics and figures 
there is today an awakened interest 
on the part of Alabama citizens in 
the cause of good public library ser- 
vice and what such service can mean 
educationally to the State, an inter- 
est which Mrs. Green has engendered 
by continuous unabated effort. 

Mrs. Green is leaving the Division, 
but, we hope, not Alabama. Her ex- 
perience, ability, and unflagging in- 
terest and devotion to libraries and 
good library service to all people are 
needed here in her native State, 
where her work for Alabama libraries 
can never be forgotten. Whatever she 
does, wherever she goes, she has the 
heartfelt gratitude and best wishes of 
librarians and all others to whom she 
brought the knowledge and love of 
books. 

John K. Cameron 
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